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Memoir of ANN ALEXANDER, who died ct Ips- 
wich, Great Britain, on the 19th of the 9th 
month, 1849, aged 82 years. 


Respecting a Friend who has been so long and 
generally known in our Society, and so much 
connected with the Annual Monitor, a somewhat 
extended notice will not, probably, be deemed out 
of place in its pages. The materials for the fol- 
lowing little memoir have been supplied princi- 
pally by her own papers. 

She was the daughter of William and Esther 
Tuke, and was born at York, on the 16th of 5th 
month, 1767. 

In very early life she appears to have been 
made sensible of the visitations of Divine love; 
and “ The perusal of John Woolman’s Journal,” 
she remarks, ‘‘and some others which I met with 
about the same time, when I might have attained 
the age of seven years, greatly strengthened these 
secret feelings; and led me to look still more 
earnestly towards him, whom J. W. so emphati- 
cally styles, ‘The Fountain of Goodness ;’ and 
who, 1 was early impressed with a belief, was 
happy in himself, and created all mankind with 
the view of their being so likewise, both here and 
hereafter. Hence much reasoning assailed my 
infant mind, in seeing so much misery and op- 
pression as L was soon convinced abounded in the 
world; and concerning which I had so feeling a 
sympathy, that I could frequently make this 
acknowledgment of his, even with tears, in my 
solitary moments: ‘I felt the misery of my fellow- 
creatures, separated from the Divine harmony, 
and it was heavier than I could bear,’ till the 
overflowings of my heart relieved me of my sor- 
rows,’’ 

“About this time I began to be very sensible 
of the influence or strivings of the two seeds, 
that of Christ and that of the serpent, in the 
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inward recesses of my own soul, each of them 
continually endeavouring to counteract the opera- 
tions of the other; but so clear and distinct was 
the voice of Omnipotence, when not obstructed 
by giving way to that of the tempter, as fully to 
answer the prophet’s description of the ‘word 
behind thee, saying, this is the way, walk ye init; 
when ye turn to the right hand, and when ye turn 
to the left.’ I took great delight in reading the 
Holy Scriptures, and in opportunities of retire- 
ment, where I might meditate on them, and pas- 
sages in other religious books which arrested my 
attention; and though, at times, I could unite 
with my associates in play, and for a short season 
give way to a great flow of spirits, it was seldom 
unmixed with a feeling of sorrow, and a secret 
intimation that this was not the source whence it 
was intended for me to derive much comfort. 
Indeed, the company of those advanced in years, 
and especially of religious characters, who would 
sometimes converse on religious subjects in my 
hearing, was much more congenial with my feel- 
ings ; tor such were my secret conflicts and exer- 
cises of mind in very early life, that I could 
subscribe to the truth of the expression, that wis- 
dom will even ‘ torment with her discipline ;’ till 
by further degrees of experience, and further 
submission to her dictates, I found her ways 
gradually to become ‘ ways of pleasantness;’ and 
that in ‘all her paths’ there is eventually 
peace.” 

She was favoured with the watchful care of 
judicious and affectionate parents, and in allusion 
to this privilege observes: ‘I did not often, that 
| remember, incur my parents’ displeasure, so far 
as to be more than severely reprehended; but 
when correction was resorted to, I dreaded much 
more the serious conversation that followed, than 
even the stroke of maternal chastisement; which 
being mostly for a stubbornness of temper, would 
indeed have proved very ineflicacious, had not my 
dear mother’s appeal to the secret convictions 
with which she was fully aware I was favoured, 
and her apparent distress at any disregard of the 
dictates of this Divine Monitor, operated with the 
religious feelings manifested on such occasions, 
even as the fire and the hammer, to melt my hard 
heart into tenderness, and break down for a sea- 
son every thing that obstructed its free circu- 
lation.” 

Her education, as was usually the case at that 
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period, especially with children of her sex, ap- 
pears to have been of a very limited character. 
After having for some time attended a day-school 
in York, kept by a pious female of the Methodist 
connexion, and subsequently, one kept by a Friend 
at Sheffield, during a few months spent in a visit 
to some relatives at that place, she was, in the 
13th year of her age, together with her younger 
sister, placed in the then infant establishment at 
Ackworth, being the 116th child admitted into 
that valuable institution; the rules of which, in 
regard to age, did not admit of her continuing 
more than a year. In reference to this period she 
remarks: ‘The tendering visitations of Divine 
love and goodness were mercifully, and at times, 
powerfully renewed while sheltered in this enclo- 
sure; and I was afresh induced to enter into 
covenant, that if the Lord would be with me 
in this time of separation, and bring me back 
again to my father’s house in peace, He should 
be my God, and I would serve Him.” 

“ We had often religious opportunities, in which 
these resolutions were strengthened ; and I well 
remember the affectionate and parental care ex- 
tended to the children by the superintendents, 
John Hill and his wife, and their valuable daugh- 
ter, Ann Hill, our governess.” She also makes 
es mention of another Friend in the family, 

‘illiam Sowerby, who occupied the humble posi- 
tion of a labourer on the farm, and an inmate of 
the kitchen, but who appears to have been rich in 
spiritual gifts. “This Friend,” she continues, 
‘‘ was in the station of a minister, and sometimes 
had a short testimony in meetings; but his _pri- 
vate labours were more particularly impressed on 
my memory; as he would frequently during play 
hours come amongst the children ; and when little 
groups had gathered around him, and perhaps 

een engaged in conversation, silence would en- 
suc for a few moments, and he would then have a 
word of exhortation, reproof, or consolation, 
much suited to their several necessities.” 

In the year 1784, her parents undertook the 
superintendence of a school opened in York, for 
about thirty girls, which had originated in a con- 
cern on the part of her mother, in conjunction 
with several other Friends, to provide a guarded 
and religious education, on very moderate terms, 
for those who, for various reasons, might not be 
admissible to Ackworth. In allusion to this 
change of residence, she remarks: ‘“ Our family 
before that time was much lessened, by the mar- 
riage of two of my brothers and my eldest sister; 
and the prospect of entering into so new and ardu- 
ous a field of labour was, to some of us who were 
left, very humiliating. It was so to myself in 
particular, from various considerations. Quiet- 
ness and retirement from public observation, 
where I might have pursued the path to a better 
and more enduring substance, in silence and ob- 
scurity, was what would have accorded the most 
with my natural inclination; but how different a 
path was now opening before me, will be exhi- 
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bited by the sequel of my steppings along throuph 
this tribulated pilgrimage. I was also very ¢,). 
scious, that my limited education had but }j:;), 
qualified me for usefulness in the proposed seyy;. 
nary.” 

The services not only of the superintendeps. 
but in the early period of this institution, tho. 
also of most of the teachers, were rendered ora. 
tuitously ; and among the estimable young females 
who took so disinterested a part in carrying oy: 
the views of its founders, was one with =~ Ta 
Ann Tuke contracted an intimate and lastiy. 
friendship—Jane Taylor, afterwards Jane Jaco}, 
Her own employment was at first in the domestip 
department; but she was afterwards, associated 
with her friend in teaching; and both of them 
feeling their want of qualification for imparting g 
knowledge of grammar, an arrangement was made 
for their receiving instructions from Lindley Mur. 
ray, who had recently settled in the vicinity of 
York, and who, with his amiable wife, took g 
lively interest in the welfare of the school. Their 
visits at his house for this purpose, during a sue. 
cession of winter evenings, were occasions of no 
small enjoyment to the two pupils; and were the 
means of directing the attention of their kind pre- 
ceptor, to the compilation of the work, with which 
the name of Lindley Murray has become so 
identified. 

“The new institution,” Ann Tuke remarks, “[ 
believe I may venture to say, was eminently under 
the Divine blessing. Seasons of religious retire- 
ment were frequent; and those on First day 
evenings, after the reading of the Scriptures, when 
several not of the family usually attended, proved 
many times seasons of peculiar instruction, not 
only to the dear children, but their care-takers; 
my dear mother, and brother Henry Tuke, hav- 
ing often to communicate to our varied neces- 
sities.” 

About this time, she appears to have had a clear 
but deeply humiliating view, that the exercises of 
spirit which she had experienced, were not en- 
tirely on her own account, but designed to pre- 
pare her for a timely submission to the work 
whereto she believed herself called: and in the 
year 1786, a little before attaining the age of 
nineteen, after passing through deep preparatory 
baptisms, her mouth was first opened as a minis- 
ter, in one of the evening sittings just alluded to. 
A few weeks afterwards, she felt the call of her 
Lord to utter a few words in a First-day Meeting 
for worship; and having been strengthened to 
overcome the strong reluctance she felt to yield- 
ing to this humiliating service, she ventured to 
repeat the words of her blessed Master to his 
disciples: “Let your light so shine before men, 
that they may see your good works, and glorify 
your Father which is in , rant A degree of 
peace following this renewed act of dedication, 
she was encouraged to press forward in the path 
of simple obedience to the voice of the Heavenly 
Shepherd. 
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Her first journey in the work of the ministry; which is liable to misinterpretation, more par- 
: yas, a visit to Scotland, in the year 1788, in| ticularly in relation to religious instruction. The 
company with her brother, Henry Tuke; at the} great, important and fundamental doctrine, which 
wpelusion of which, she writes: “Though on| Friends more prominently than any other denomi- 
looking over it, I was ready to charge myself} nation of Christian professors, have held up to 
gith some omissions of duty, yet the mantle of| the view of the world, that the spirit of truth 
love seemed cast over them ; and I was favoured | which the Saviour promised to send to lead his 
with a degree of that peace which passeth all | disciples into all truth, is still the leader and 
human understanding.” guide of his people, is never to be overlooked or 
In 1790, she suffered a very painful bereave-| disregarded. Whatever the errors or deficiencies 
ment, in the death of her eldest sister, Sarah | of education may be, here is provided a means to 
Grubb ; to whom she was most tenderly attached, | correct the former and supply the latter. In- 
snd united in spiritual as well as in natural bonds. | stances, indeed, are not wanting of men becoming 
‘ This event, occurred just after her brother, Henry | conspicuous for wisdom and virtue, who appear 
Tuke, and herself had laid before their Monthly | to have owed very little to the instruction of pa- 
Meeting a concern to visit Ireland, where their| rents or teachers. We are hence led to the con- 


. sister resided, and Ann Tuke having looked for-| clusion that Divine grace, when submitted to, is 
= yard with much comfort to the prospect of | capable of making wise unto salvation, and wise 
. “yniting with her, and sharing her sisterly, or| also among men without the aid of human in- 
, rather maternal care and sympathy, during such | struction; and we kave ample testimony that 
._ 7 an arduous engagement,” was peculiarly affected | when this grace is resisted and despised, no edu- 
: by it. Yet she was so mercifully sustained under | cation, either parental or academical, which man 
. the trial, that she writes, in reference to the first | can afford, will supply its place. 

9 night passed from home on this journey: “I| But taking men as we usually find them, it 
e gratefully remember, that on retiring to my soli-| must be admitted that the principles and opinions 
. tary chamber, my mind was so seasonably re-| which education stamps on the youthful mind, 
h plenished and comforted by the presence of Him | are generally in great measure the opinions and 


0 whom I was endeavouring to serve, that I could | principles which are carried through life. It may 
adopt the consoling language ; ‘I will both lay} be safely asserted, that the number who rise 
me down and sleep, for the Lord sustaincth | above the principles of their education, is very 
me.” small, when compared with those who sink below 
During part of this journey she had the com-| them. The declaration that 
pany of her beloved friend Jane Taylor, who had 
removed about a year and a half before, to the 
school on Suir Island, Clonmel, established by 
Sarah Grubb, with similar views to those which 
had led to the formation of that at York. She 
. was absent from home about five months, and 
‘ travelled principally on horseback upwards of 1700 
miles; and on her return appears to have been 
favoured, in an unusual degree, with the feeling 
f of divine consolation. 
, In the 10th Month, 1791, Ann Tuke again left 
her home, under an impression of duty, to assist 


“Tis education forms the common mind,” 


Is no doubt substantially true. For on most 
subjects, whether religious, moral or political, the 
opinions of the generality of men are little else 
than the echo of the opinions of others. Hence 
individuals, in one age, possessing a large share 
of the wisdom and respectability, and even piety 
of their day, are often found the advocates of 
opinions and practices, which men of similar 
character, in another, would reject with abhor- 
rence. What moderate churchman would now 
her brother-in-law, Robert Grubb, in the care of | vindicate the persecuting laws of Elizabeth or the 
the school at Suir Island; which, in addition to} Stuarts? And what English statesman could 
the loss it had sustained by the death of her now hear, without a blush, that his father was an 


i” ee | 


sister, was likely to suffer still farther by the re-| advocate for the African slave-trade, in the British 
moval of its valued superintendent; Jane Taylor, | parliament? ee ; 

on her propesed connection in marriage with| Thomas Story, in his account of his early 
Isaac Jacob, of Waterford. Her removal to Ire-| acquaintance with the religious professors of his 
land was also connected with the prospect of| time, says, ‘I observed these several religions, 
religious labour in various parts of that land, | or what they accounted so, every man for himself, 
which continued to be her residence till the 3d} to be mostly the effect of education, tradition or 
Month, 1794. chance. For he who is born and educated among 
the Protestants, of any sect respectively, is such ; 
he who is born and educated among the Romans, 
is a Roman; and so of all the rest, till, by acci- 
dent or interest, they change from form to form ; 
and sometimes, though more rarely, through the 
inward convictions of the Holy Spirit of God, 
they obtain a right understanding, and worship 
him in truth.” 


[To be continued .]} 





For Friends’ Review. 
EDUCATION. 
The subject of education has been frequently 


tought into notice, in the columns of the Re- 
view, and possibly, in some cases, in a manner 
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Robert Barclay, in his exposition of the fifth 
and sixth propositions of his Apology, defines the 
conscience to be “ that knowledge which ariseth 
in man’s heart, from what agreeth, contradicteth, 
or is contrary to anything believed by him; | 
whereby he becomes conscious to himself that he 
transgresseth by doing that which he is _per- 
suaded he ought not to do. So that the mind | 
being once blinded or defiled with a wrong belief, 
there ariseth a conscience from that belief, which 
troubles him when he goes against it.” 

This he illustrates by the case of a Turk, whose 
conscience would smite him for drinking wine, 
and yet would not trouble him though he kept 
many concubines; the former being forbidden, 
and the latter allowed by the Mahometan religion. 
And the conscience of a Papist would reproach 
him for eating meat in Lent, or neglecting the 
adoration of saints and images. Though as 
Barclay justly observes, “the light of Christ 
never consented to these abominations,” ’ yet we 
know that many persons, who are piously dis- 
posed, live all their days without being led out 
of them. Hence we readily perceive that the 
conscience is often defiled by a false education. 
The conscience of Saul, of Tarsus, must have 
been defiled by his Jewish predilections when he 
verily thought that he ought to do many things 
contrary to the name of Jesus of Nazareth. But 
without recurring to the conscientious persuasion 
of other professions, we may find in the prac- 
tices which have prevailed within our own re- 
ligious society, ample evidence that the actions 
and habits of our most circumspect members are 
in considerable degree moulded by the opinions 
and practices of those with whom they associate. 
With the light and knowledge of the present day, 
it is hard to conceive that any person educated 
in the Society of Friends, could, with an easy 
conscience, purchase and hold the African race 
in slavery; yet the fact is undeniable, that 
Friends of fair characters, and, for anything we 
can discover, of religious sensibility, did take 
part in this practice ; and when the inconsistency 
of the system with the principles of Christianity 
was pointed out and exposed, the labours of more 
than half a century were required to free the so- 
ciety from sharing in this opprobrium of the 

Christian name. 

Ata still later period, the customary use of 
distilled spirituous liquor, as a drink, held a place 
amoug Friends of the most respectable standing ; 
and even the traffic in this article was not 
deemed incompatible with the character of those 

who were justly regarded as way-marks to others. 
Yet it would be absurd to deny that the Spirit 
of truth was as capable of leading our fathers in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries out of 
these evils, as itis now. We can indeed attri- 
bute the patient and persevering labours of those 
who were instrumental in reforming the society, 
in both these particulars, to no other cause than 
the illumination of the universal and saving light, 
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to which our primitive Friends bore a noble testi. 
mony. Yet the practical advancement of th, 
Christian testimonies in the society at |; : 
pears to have been effected chiefly thr: 
medium of education; I do not mean the edy- 
cation supplied by colleges or schools, but the 
stamp impressed in the morning of life, on the 
susceptible mind, either by the direct influence of 
the Divine light, or by the instructions of Disc 
who had been thus enlightened. It is a remark. 
able circumstance, that the most efficient labour. 
ers in the cause of African freedom, and of absti. 
nence from alcoholic beverage, commenced their 
exertions before their heads were whitened with 
the frost of years. 

Education may be justly considered in two dif. 
ferent aspects; as the development of the jntel- 
lectual, moral or religious capabilities through the 
instrumentality of guardians and instructors: and 
as the cultivation of the same faculties by inde. 
pendent application and observation. Some men 
who enjoy very slender opportunities of acquiring 
the former species of education, become, notwith- 
standing, highly educated. 

Of the attainments deducible from solitary in- 
tellectual culture, Dr. Franklin was a remarkable 
instance; and perhaps no age or country has fur- 
nished a case in which more clear, profound and 
comprehensive views of men and things were 
acquired by a strict attention to the openings of 
heavenly wisdom, without the aid of books or 
instructors, than those of George Fox. None, 
however, but persons of extraordinary power, or of 
remarkable devotedness, attain to eminence by 
self-education. 

As in science and art, so also in religion and 
morals; the great majority of our race actually 
depend on the instruction of others for much of 
what they beiieve or know. Hence the impor- 
tance of giving to the rising generation such edu- 
cation as will direct them in the path wherein 
they ought to go. To those of ordinary intellect 
the print of education generally marks the cha- 
racter through life; and to those of superior 
minds it must be a painful exercise of their 
ripened judgment to be unlearning what they had 
been early instructed to receive as truth. And 
yet if we carefully scrutinize the maxims which 
are inculeated in many of the books which are 
thrown in the way of the young, we must be con- 
vinced that much of what is thus impressed, must 
be unlearned if they become proficicnts in the 
school of Christ. 

As none but superior minds can be expected to 
cast off entirely the shackles of an improper educa- 
tion ; even to persons of this character, the time and 
labour employed in correeting the errors of false 
instructors, may be compared to the time and 
labour required by the traveller who has missed 
his way, in retraceing his steps to the path from 
which he has wandered. The error cannot fail 


to retard his progress or to increase his . ‘ 
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4 BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THE SLAVERY OF FRIENDS | Joseph Wasey read, that Captains Delavall has 


IN THE BARBARY STATES. 


(Concluded from page 331.) 


M. S., 2d mo., 1694.—A copy of the names | 
of our poor Friends, captives at Mequinez, that | 
are by this Meeting ordered to be redeemed, viz: 
Arthur Westcoat, John Caddy, John King, 
Robert Finley, James Burgin, Thomas Walkden, 
Joseph Bigland, James Kllis,* and George Pal- 
mer, a Friend’s son.” 

y. M. E., 1697.—“ And in Barbary there 
remain several captives, most of which are such 
as have received the truth in the time of their 
captivity ; the ransom of whom could not hitherto 
be obtained, although great endeavours have 
been used for it; but farther endeavours are 
intended to be used as opportunity presents.” 

Y. M. E., 1698.—* We also understand that 
divers of our Friends who were captives at 
Mequinez, and suffered great hardships there, are 
dead: and there yet remain five for whose ran- 
som great endeavours have been used, but it is 
not yet effected.” 

M. 8., 1698.—“ The case of the captives, their 
redemption, and the consideration of what sum 
of money should be offered more than formerly, 
instead of purchasing six Moors to be delivered 
in exchange for the Friends, is left to T. Ecc‘e- 
ston and J. Field.” 

They soon after report, that they have thought 
fit to offer 1000 guilders (83 pounds sterling) in 
lieu of the Moors proposed to form part of the 
ransom. 

In the same year it is stated, that an agree- 
ment was made, through Dutch Friends, for the 
redemption of the six Friends for 7895 guilders, 
with one Moses Toledano of Sallee, to be taken 
off with some Dutch captives. The Dutch, how- 
ever, had left Sallee before the order reached 
there for Friends’ ransom. 

Y. M., 1699.— Earnest endeavours have 
again been used for the liberty of our friends, 
captives in Barbary, though not as yet obtained, 
and there being at this time some negotiations on 
foot, by the tenderness and care of the govern- 
ment, for the redemption of all the English there, 
and though the persons in Barbary, employed 
therein by Friends, do wait some time to see the 
effect of that, yet we shall continue our further 
endeavours for their discharge ; and, in the mean- 
time, have, and do take care to send them sup- 
plies for food, they having little allowance in that 
country of anything to support their bodies, 
under the great severities of labour and unde- 
served stripes that captives often endure. Also, 
further direction by this meeting is given on their 
behalf to the Meeting for Sufferings.” 

M.S., 10th mo., 1699.—“ A letter from G. 
Palmer and Joseph Bigland to T. Eccleston and 





* J. FE. appears to have been ransomed, for £150, in 
1697, and the amount refunded by his father. 


’ 


made an agreement for all the English captives, 
with the Emperor of Fez and Morocco.” 

This arrangement of Captain Delavall, on 
behalf of the English government, does not 
appear to have been carried into effect imme- 
diately. 

Y. M., 1699.—The following report concern- 
ing the captives was presented to the Yearly 
Meeting by the Meeting for Sufferings. “ Our 
earnest endeavours for the captives have not 
obtained their liberty, neither have many been 
gotten thence under £400, £300, or about £250 
ransom, each man, being double the amount 
Friends have ordinarily given. If the general 
ransom now discoursed should not succeed soon,— 
Query: Do Friends think it best to advance such 
large ransoms? Query: In order thereto, is the 
meeting willing to allow what money shall be 
wanting more than is in hand for that service, 
may be taken out of the other stock, or for want 
must the Friends remain as they have long 
done ?” 

sec 





This matter is wholly left to the Meet- 
ing for Sufferings, to do therein as they see 
meet.” 

M.S., Ist mo., 1700.—“A letter from the 
Friends, captives at Mequinez, to Theodore 
Eccleston, acknowledging the receipt of £13, last 
remitted them; and states, Joseph Bigland has 
turned his back on truth, and has not been at 
meeting to wait upon God among them this four 
months, is grown envious against Friends, and an 
excessive drinker. It is referred to T. Eccleston 
to write to the Friends that they publicly dis- 
own him.” 

M. &., 3d mo., 1700.—* T. Eccleston reports, 
that there being a probability that our friends 
who are captives may be got home sooner than 
the generality, this meeting desires him to en- 
deavyour the same, though it may cost some 
charge.” 

Y. M., 1700.—“ Friends’ care is also con- 
tinued fer the redemption of our Friends that are 
captives in Barbary, and (as was hoped) the 
King has now agreed for the ransom of all the 
English captives there ; and agents are arrived 
from thence, in order to receive the said ransom. 
And, although now, as heretofore, Friends have 
acquainted the government that they intend to 
redeem our friends at their own charge, neverthe- 
less Friends are so far willing to encourage a pub- 
lic collection for the said service, that when the 
collectors shall come with the briefs to Friends’ 
houses, we hope Friends will be inclined to ex- 
tend their charity, in common with their neigh- 
bours, towards the redemption of the other Eng- 
lish captives.” 

M. S., 5th mo., 1700.—“ Daniel Quare ae- 
quaints this meeting that Captain Delavall, em- 
ployed by the government here about the redemp- 
tion of the English captives at Sallee, is about 
going for Sallee in a few days to fetch them. 
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which were lately redeemed at the eos 
Friends :—John King, aged about 50 years. ex, 

- “) \ép- 


tive 18 years 5 months, convinced of the 





The Friends appointed are to take care in this 
business, and we will give security for the pay- 
ment of such sums of money as they shall agree 


of 


su } truth 
upon for our Friends’ redemption. The captive | about 15 years, has a wife and four children }jy 
Friends’ names intended to be redeemed by | ing at Poole, in Dorsetshire, a seaman. ‘Thom, 


Friends are, John King, Thomas Walkenden, | Walkenden, born in London, aged about 59 
James Burgin, Robert Finley, (captives upwards | years, captive 19 years 6 months, convinced 19 
of seven years,) George Palmer, the Friend’s son | years back, no family, a seafaring man. Richard 
of Philadelphia, and Richard Robertson, newly | Robinson, born at Market Harborough, Lei 
convinced. Joseph Bigland, disowned by Friends | tershire, aged 33 years, captive 4 years 
there, is not included with the other Friends.” 

M. S., 6th mo., 1700.—“ Friends, considering 
that Joseph Bigland, the person disowned there 
for his loose conversation, has been a long time 
in captivity, do, in tenderness and compassion 
towards him, and in hope of his restoration and 
amendment of life for the future, condescend that 
he shall also be redeemed; and Daniel Quare 
and Joseph Grove are to acquaint the Friends 
there, by letter, the reason thereof, and also to 
write a few lines to the said Joseph Bigland.” 

M. 8., Ist mo., 1701-—2.—* A letter from J. 
Walkerden to T. Eccleston, mentioning his being 
arrived in the Downs with all the other Friends 
captives ; also writes, that he understands there 
is an intention that such of the English captives 
on board the ships that brought them as are able 
seamen, will be put on board men-of-war. It is 
referred to T. Eccleston, with John Field, to 
answer said letter, and to endeavour to get a let- 
ter from the Secretary of the Admiralty office, 
or otherwise as they see meet, for our friends 
to go to their respective homes, seeing that they 
are redeemed at the particular charge of Friends, 
and not at the government charge. This appli- 
cation, by the following minute, appears to have 
been successful.” 

Y. M. E., 1701.—“The Friends that are in 
captivity in Barbary are duly taken care of by 
Friends; and their ransom having been agreed 
for, for some time, it is hoped will shortly be 
effected. One young man has been convinced 
there lately.” 


COS- 


» CON. 


vinced 14 months; a single man, by trade a 
leather-dresser. Robert Finley, born at Erwiy 
in Scotland, aged 43 years, captive 19 years, con- 
vinced 16 years, single man, a seafaring map. 
James Burgin, born in Kinton parish, near Exo. 
ter, Devonshire, aged 50 years, and captive 26 
years 3 months, convinced 18 years 6 months. 
single, a seafaring man. Joseph Bigland, born 
at Lynn, Norfolk, aged about 50 years, captive 
19 years 6 months, broke his leg on board the 
ship coming over, and at present in the Queen’s 
Hospital at Plymouth for a cure.” 

At the Yearly Meeting in 1702, report was 
made “that the Friends formerly captives in 
Barbary are all, in number seven, ransomed and 
returned, and some monies remain in balance on 
that cash.” The sum paid for the ransom of each 
of these parties appears to have been £150. An 
account of the receipts and disbursements is pre- 
served, from which we find that the amount of 
subscriptions from Friends amounted to about 
£3000. Several hundred pounds paid on account 
of captives were refunded by themselves or their 
friends after their return. No further occasion 
for the fund arising, the account was closed in 
the year 1709, when the outstanding balance of 
£563 14s. 1ld. was added to the Yearly Meet- 
ing stock. 

The foregoing details of the proceedings of the 
Society on behalf of its absent and deeply afflicted 
members, taken in connexion with the letters of 
George Fox, afford an instructive and very grate- 
ful illustration of the right working of a Christian 
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M. S., Ist mo. 13th, 1701-2.—“ Five of our 
late captive Friends at Mequinez being present 
at this meeting, did very tenderly acknowledge 
Friends’ love and care towards them, both for 
relieving them while in captivity, and paying for 
their redemption from the same.” 

Y. M. E., 1702.—“ And, whereas, we for- 
merly gave you some account of the hopes Friends 


had, and endeavours used, for the redemption of 


Friends captives in Barbary; we now let you 
know that all who remained alive in that long 


Church. The members suffer one with another, 
and care one for another temporarily and spiritu- 
ally. George Fox, in one of his letters to the 
captives, seeks to strengthen them by pointing 
out the trials of their friends at home. He says, 
‘“T think you have more liberty to meet there 
than we have here, for they keep us out of our 
meetings, and cast us into prison, and spoil our 
goods.” So similar is the working of an evil 
spirit, under all names as to religion, and in all 
countries. And no less observable is it that the 


and sore captivity, have been this year redeemed, | working of true religion is essentially the same, 


whose ransom hath cost Friends upwards of 


£480, including one George Palmer, a Friend’s 
son in Pennsylvania, recommended from thence, 
towards whose ransom they also did contribute ; 
divers of which redeemed Friends have tenderly 
and gratefully acknowledged Friends’ love and 
care of them.” 

M. S., 1702.—“ An account of the captives 





| . . . 
‘under all the various circumstances to which those 


who possess it are exposed. The same divine 
power which in England enabled the sufferers 
under their persecutions to bear their hardships 
even joyfully for Christ’s sake,.strengthened the 
poor Algerine captives, under all the horrors of 
their situation; and not only did they exercise 
the virtue of endurance, but, like their brethren 
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eee 
st home, they made an open profession of the; for Christ, by the grace of God, hath tasted death 
truth in acts of public worship, and in spreading | for every man. And the grace of God that 
the knowledge of it around them, especially among | brings salvation hath appeared to all men; and 
the other English captives. Their light evidently | therefore all men, if they will have salvation it 
shone brightly, and a considerable number of their | must be by believing, receiving, and walking in 
fellow-sufferers appear to have been drawn by it! the grace of God, which brings it. And the 
into religious fellowship with the captive Friends. | Lord pours out of his spirit upon all flesh; and 
How sweet this fellowship and the sympathy of | therefore all men and women must come to this 
their brethren at home would be, and how instru-| Holy Spirit of God, by which the spirit of 
mental in keeping them alive spiritually and | enmity may be slain sad sii in them; that 
intellectually, may easily be conceived. It has| in this Holy Spirit of God, they may all be in 
been asserted that the ordinary influence upon | love and unity ; and, with the Spirit of God they 
Europeans of long continued slavery in Barbary | may all come to know the eternal, immortal God, 
hada very debasing influence on their general | and serve and worship Him in his Holy Spirit 
character and feelings ; but the power of religion | of Truth, which he hath poured upon them. 
in the case of the poor captives, whose sufferings | And in this, all will honour God, and glorify 
we have narrated, appears to have been sufficient | Him through Jesus Christ, in his new Covenant 
. whi ow a a ee i eh nee of _ and am elk lk een Hi 
rom the natural influence of the circumstances nd so, my dear friends, be faithful and vali- 
under which they were placed. The pastoral let- | ant for God’s Truth upon earth, and do not deny 
ters of George Fox, addressed to the captives on | the name of Jesus, in whom you have salvation ; 
. coast a oe a — be a in ao a ote a ' seem aaa 
volume of Selections from his Epistles, a second | whole heaven; that ye may all be with his hgh 
edition = which is just published, ) will, it is| built upon Him, your Rock and Foundation that 
hoped, be read with increased interest in con-| stands sure. And now, my dear friends, though 
nexion with the preceding particulars respecting | you remain as captives, yet if ye be the freemen 
them. of God and Christ, who leads the devil into cap- 
tivity, that led you captive into his prison of 
death, darkness, and corruption ;—if Christ, 1 
say, has led you out of that prison of captivity, 
To the Captives who meet together to worship into the glorious liberty of the sons of God, stand 
God in Algiers. fast in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made 
London, the 17th of the First Month, 1682. yeh 0°: ; and be net entangled with any yoke 
of bondage, to bring you out of that heavenly, 
Dear Frrenps,—I understand by a letter | spiritual liberty. For in this you are free, not- 
from a Friend, a captive amongst you, dated the | withstanding the prisons and captivity of men; 
20th of the Tenth Month, 1681, that you have | and they are but small matters to it: and there- 
a meeting in Algiers of about twenty. 1 am glad | fore trust in the arm of the Lord’s power, who 
to hear you meet; and it is very well, that you | can lay the mountains low, and remove the hills 
have so much liberty from your Patroons; and | out of their places, and meke his lambs to skip 
my desire is, that the Lord may preserve you all, | over all. And therefore mind the Lord and his 
that do meet in the name of Jesus, that in your | power, that is over all that which makes you to 
lives, and conversations, and words, you may | suffer. 
a _o holiness, and godliness,} Now your sorrows and afflictions may bring 
and the life of Truth; so that you may answer| many to call upon the name of the Lord, when 
the Spirit of God, both in the Turks al Moors, | He hath Lieaka you low; for God is merciful 
and the rest of the captives; that God’scity may | and gracious to the righteous; and his mercies 
be set upon the holy hill there, which cannot be | endure for ever. And though hunger and thirst 
hid; but that all may see it with the light where- | and cold, many times you are in, and many dis- 
with Christ hath enlightened every man that | tresses, yet the Lord is able to support you. And 
cometh into the world. And that Christ’s ensign | now, may you mind the Lord in your poverty, 
may be set up in those parts; that with his light | and prize his mercies ; and consider whether you 
in all men, they may all see it, and flock to it;|did enough prize his mercies and liberty and 
and Christ the ensign furnisheth all that come] plenty! And ye may read the 107th Psalm 
to Him, with heavenly armour and spiritual| throughout; there ye may see how the Lord 
weapons. brought down such as contemned his counsel, 
_ Now Christ enlightens every man that cometh | and rebelled against his words: well, what can 
into the world, that every one may believe in the | you tell, but that this may be the day of the 
Light, and may become a child of the light, and | Lord with you, in your captivity, to bring down 
have eternal life, and be saved; and so the Gos-| your hearts and spirits, that with the Spirit of 
pel of salvation, the power of God, is to be| the Lord you may turn to Him, who is a God at 
preached to every creature under heaven. And] hand; and that you may call upon the Lord in 
he that believes is saved, and hath the salvation ; | truth and righteousness, that all your sufferings, 





A LETTER FROM GEORGE FOX, 
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afflictions, and captivity may be sanctified to you. 
So that you may say: “ All things shall work 
together for good, to them that love God.” And 
80, with Job, you may bless God, “who giveth 
and taketh away,” and that you may glorify 
God in whatsoever condition you may be ; that 
no trouble may move you; and that you may 
rejoice in afflictions, persecutions and tribulations 
in the Lord, through his Spirit that doth uphold 
you. And as you do walk in the light, grace, 
spirit, and gospel, you may turn others to it: 
that you may have unity with them in it; and 
that they may come out of the spiritual prison of 
death, darkness, and corruption and captivity, 
into the liberty of the sons of God in Christ 
Jesus. Amen. 

So, with my love to you all in the holy seed 
Christ Jesus, that reigns over all from everlast- 
ing to everlasting, the Lord preserve you all ten- 
der vines in Him. Amen. G. F. 
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ee 

The death of Ann Alexander, of Ipswich, Eng- 
Jand, was briefly noted in the seventh number of 
the current volume ; but the Annual Monitor for the 
year 1850, which has been recently received, con- 
taining a much more ample account of the life and 
services of this devoted and highly gifted gospe] 
minister, we have transferred the first moiety of 
that memorial to the pages of the Review. Although 
nearly half a century has rolled away since her 
visit, in the service of her Master, to the churches 
of our western world, there are yet a few remaining 


=> 


who clearly remember her fervid and inviting com- 
munications. The statement in the Annual Moni- 
tor, that she received only a limited portion of school 
learning, in her youth, was no doubt made by one 
who knew the fact, yet, if the reminiscences of 
more than forty years are to be trusted, she carried 
with her the evidence of a well cultivated intellect ; 
and particularly of an intellect matured in the best 
of schools. 





As the present number contains the concluding 
portion of the narrative relative to the sufferings of 
Friends who were prisoners among the Barbary 
Powers, it appears an eligible place for introducing 
The 


first in the order of time, as they appear in Samuel 


one of George Fox’s epistles to these sufferers. 


Tuke’s collection, is accordingly inserted in this 
week’s Review. In this letter we find a Christian 
spirit recommended in the most unqualified terms, 
Though few men were more sensible than George 
Fox of the odiousness of cruelty and oppression, yet 
no sentiment appears in this epistle which could 
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give encouragement toa spirit of har 


Line 88 toward 


their barbarous masters. This was not oy}, can 
ing out in his advice to those afflicted Friends the 
principle on which he uniformly acted himself + 


i) 


overcome evil with good; but it was actually th, 


‘ 
The admonitions of George F, 
his captive brethren in the Barbary states. 


wisest policy. * Re 


1 
Was 


similar in purport and design to that of the Apostle 
to those who, in his day, or in any subsequent day. 
Yet it will scarcely be as 
serted by any one, that George Fox indicated by 


these exhortations, an approval of the Algerine laws 


were under the yoke. 


which subjected his fellow believers to such crue! 

servitude. And it is devoutly to be wished that the 
spirit and temper manifested by G. Fox and his 
friends, in procuring the liberation of these slaves, 
may be properly cultivated by those who are labour 
ing to promote the liberation of another class of 
captives in the present day. 

We cannot suppose that our predecessors of the 
seventeenth century, were less sensible of the itrin- 
sic injustice of the Barbary laws, by which the cap- 
tives taken by their corsairs were reduced to slavery, 
than we are in regard to those in our southern 

| states by which the colored race are held ; yet we 

| find that they united in raising the funds required 

| under sanetion of those laws, for the redemption ot 
their brethren. 


The attention of our readers, particularly of those 

| in thiscity, is respectfully solicited to the appeal on 

behalf of the Managers of the Infant School Society. 

Contributions, if forwarded to Cornelia Davidson, 

treasurer, or to our friend, Edward Yarnall, No. 39 

Market street, will be thankfully received and 
promptly applied. 

Marrtiep,—On the 1st of Eleventh month last, at 
Friends’ Meeting house, at Short Creek, Jefferson 
county. Ohio, Georcer, son of David Cattell, (ce- 
ceased,) to Jane, daughter of Mahlon Patterson, ol 
the same place. 


For Friends’ Review. 
CIRCULAR OF THE BIBLE ASSOCIATION OF 
FRIENDS IN AMERICA. 


In again calling the attention of Auxiliaries to 


| the annual Queries to be answered previous to the 
| general meeting of the Association in Fourth 
| month, the Corresponding Committee would press 
upon Friends who have been engaged in the dis- 
tribution of the Holy Scriptures, the importance 
of obtaining accurate information of the wants of 
‘their respective neighbourhoods, and forwarding 
| their reports to the Depository before the first ot 
Fourth month. 
It may be recollected that in making donations 
to auxiliaries, the Board is guided in deciding 
what number of Bibles and Testaments are Te 
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tet A 
quired by each, by the information given in its 
report. Hence those Auxiliaries who do not re- 

rt in time, are liable to be left out in the dis- 
tribution. 

It is desirable that specific directions should be 
given in every case, how boxes should be marked 
and forwarded ; and that their receipt should al- 
ways be promptly acknowledged. 

Address John Richardson, No. 50 North 
Fourth street, Philadelphia. 

TuomMAs KIMBER, 

CHARLES YARNALL, 

SAMUEL Bert e, JR., 
Committee of Correspondence. 


Queries. 

1. What number of families or individuals 
have been gratuitously furnished with the Holy 
Scriptures by the Association during the past 

ear ? 

2. What number of Bibles and Testaments 
have been sold by the Association within the 
past year ? 

3. How many members, male and female, are 
there belonging to the Association; and what 
number of families of Friends reside within its 
limits ? 

4. Are there any families of Friends within 
your limits not supplied with copies of the Holy 
Scriptures, in good clear type and on fair paper ; 
and if so, how many ? 

5. How many members of our Society, capable 
of reading the Bible, do not own such a copy of 
the Holy Scriptures ? 

6. How many Bibles or Testaments may pro- 
bably be disposed of by sale within your limits ? 

7. Is the income of the Auxiliary sufficient to 
supply those within its limits who are not duly 
furnished with the Holy Scriptures ? 

8. What number of Bibles and Testaments, in 
good clear type and on fair paper, would it be ne- 
cessary for the Bible Association to furnish gra- 
tuitously, to enable the Auxiliary to supply each 
family ? 

9. What number would be necessary to fur- 
nish each member of our religious Society, capa- 
ble of reading, who is destitute of a copy, and 
unable to purchase it ? 





For Friends’ Review. 
CHRONOLOGY. 


A discussion of little visible importance has 
been running the round of the papers, which 
serves to show that there is at least one subject, 
besides the extension or limitation of slavery, 
upon which a dispute may be raised. It is 
clearly remembered that about fifty years ago 
the question was canvassed in some of the public 
papers, whether the year 1800 was the last of 
the 18th century, or the first of the 19th. The 
disputants of that day are now mostly sleeping 
with their fathers, but their successors of our 





| time have revived the dispute, in the form of an 


inquiry whether the year 1850 belongs to the 
first or second half of the passing century. A 
writer in the Cincinnati Gazette, has undertaken 
to render the matter so clear, that no person of 
common intelligence can doubt that we are now 
in the second half of the current century. For 
this purpose a considerable array of ordinal and 
cardinal numbers, is presented to our view. A 
train of reasoning, with some criticisms upon one 
or two Latin phrases, seeins to have left the sub- 
ject quite as much in the dark as it was at first ; 
while the real question at issue has not been 
touched. 

Now, the point to be decided is, when, accord- 
ing to the common reckoning, did the Christian 
era commence? It is historically known that as 
a period from which dates were to be reckoned, 
this era was not in use until long after the event 
to which it refers ; and it is now agreed that an 
error of about four years was committed in fixing 
the period. This, however, is not the question 
in controversy. The disputants tacitly admit that 
the era was correctly assigned, and fairly under- 
stood. 

Let us suppose, then, that at the birth of our 
Lord, the event had been generally so well known 
and acknowledged, as to be immediately intro- 
duced as the epoch from which the following 
years were to be reckoned; can we suppose that 
any mode of noting the years but that generally 
used would have been adopted ; or that the dates 
would have been made in any way different from 
what they actually were; except so fur as the 
mistake above noticed was concerned ? Will any 
man suppose that the interval between the 
Saviour’s birth and his attaining the age of one 
year, would have been considered as either more 
or less than the first year of the Christian era? 
This is the manner in which the ancient dates 
were reckoned. The flood, we are told com- 
menced in the six hundredth year of Noah’s life, 
in the second month, on the seventeenth day of 
the month. It will certainly be agreed that 
Noah’s age was then five hundred and ninety- 
nine years, and a fraction of a year; that one 
month and a fraction of a month of the current 
year had passed, before the event described took 
place. Solomon began to build the temple in 
the four hundred and eightieth year from the 
exodus of the Israelites from Egypt, in the fourth 
year of his reign, in the second month. Of 
course it will not be pretended that they had been 
480 years out of Egypt; that Solomon had 
reigned four years; or that two months of the 
current year were past. When we find in notes to 
Blackstone a citation, 9 George LV., and another 
1 Vict., we know that the former was passed 
between 29th of Ist mo., 1828 and the same day 
of 1829, and that the latter was enacted prior to 
6 mo. 20, 1838 ; for George came to the crown 
on the day above mentioned in 1820, and Victo- 
ria in 1897. 
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American Independence was declared 7th mo., ) been engaged some three years in experimenting 
4, 1776, and it is agreed on all hands, that this | upon the Tea Plant, with the view of intr dueing 


is the 74th year; and such as annex the date | it into this country. The result has, af 


from that event to the Anno Domini, must now 
use the number 74. Let us imagine that the 
Declaration of Independence had been made on 
the same day on which the Saviour was born, 
and that both events had been introduced as they 
now are, can we suppose that different numbers 
would have been assigned them ? 

It is well known that the French nation intro- 
duced, in the year 1792, a new era* dating from 
what they considered the establishment of liberty 
in France, instead of the birth of Christ. Had 
this chronology prevailed to our time, the first 
half century of their era must have ended on the 
antumnal equinox of 1842, or the end of their 
year 50. 

We find in this chronology, or in any other, 
no such date as the year 0; and whether we give 
to the date of the year the ordinal or cardinal 
form, the number always indicates the current, 
not the past year. The Cincinnati writer inti- 
mates that his essay bore date Ist mo. 10; yet 
he certainly did not suppose that one month and 
ten days of the current year had then passed. 

If we suppose the year subsequent to the birth 
of our Lord to have been called the year 0, this 
would be to admit an anomaly for which there is 
no authority. But if we assign the character to 
the years of the Christian era, which belongs to 
the years of all other cycles or periods of time, 
we have a consistent system, in which the num- 
ber of the day, month, year, or century indicates 
the one that is passing, and not the one that is 
past. Upon this view there is no room to deny 
that the year 1801 was the first, and that 1850 
is the fiftieth year of the nineteenth century. 
Hence this is the last year of the first moiety of 
the century in which we live. 


KE. L. 





CULTURE OF THE TEA PLANT. 

In the ninth number of our second volume, 
a brief notice was given of the attempt of Junius 
Smith to cultivate this plant on American soil. 
It was then announced that he designed to fix 
upon some location in Alabama or Georgia for 
his experiments. The following notice is copied 
from the North American and United States 
Gazette, and will, no doubt, be read with interest. 

Junius Smith, of Greenville, 8. C., has 





* This era commenced with the autumnal equinox, 
(9th month 22,) 1792; and a new series of names was 
assigned to the months. The scriptural division into 
weeks was discarded, and a decade or period of ten days 
was substituted. This absurd and impious attempt to 
remove a landmark of the Christian religion was 
abandoned after! an existence of about fourteen years. 
The ancient era was restored in France at the begin- 
ning of 1806, 


ter many 
disappointments, proved most promising. co 
at first almost impossible to secure the transmis. 
sion of the Tea Nut from Asia, in a sound stato. 
but that difficulty was finally overcome, Th, 
plant buds and blossoms here at the same time jt 
does in Asia. As regards the Tea-nut, he gaye - 

“The Tea seed, as generally denominated, js of 
the size and colour of a hazel nut. An averaged 
sized nut equals, in weight, eight cotton sects 
The bulk of a full sized Tea nut is, in cireumfey. 
ence, 2} inches, of a middle sized nut 1} inches, 
average perhaps 1} inches. Like all nuts, jt 
contains an oily kernel, covered with a shell, 
thicker than that of a cotton seed, but rather 
thinner than that of a hazel nut. The public 
mind is misled by calling it Tea seed. It should 
be called Tea nut, denoting more distinctly to 
those unacquainted with it its true character.” 

An abundant supply of water is necessary for 
the perfect growth of the plant; and of the pro. 
gress he has made in the culture, and the charac. 
ter of the plant, he says :— 

“The Tea Plants in my garden, although they 
have had to form both root and branch, have 
grown since April from 6 to 18 inches. The 
foliage and every twig is the growth of this sea- 
son. Many of them are covered with blossom 
buds, 20 in number, all pressing forward to their 
blossom. The first full blossom appeared on the 
20th September. Other plants, both black and 
green, have continued, and now continue to fol- 
low. The Tea Plant blossoms in China and India 
in September and October. It is a pleasant fea- 
ture to observe the appearance of the blossoms, 
in this climate, at the same time. It is a pecu- 
liarity of the Tea Plant that it blossoms sparingly 
at one time, but continues to put out its blos- 
soms until spring; and pods containing the ripe 
Tea nut may be gathered at the same time as the 
blossoms, in the autumn. The blossom is cream 
coloured, with a delicate fragrance like a weak 
violet. The petals inclosing the flower before its 
full blossom, drop off in three or four days after 
it is fully developed. There are seldom more than 
two blossoms at the same time upon the same 
plant, but others follow soon after the loss of the 
first.’” 

This information is contained in a letter to the 
Secretary of the State Agricultural Society, S uth 
Carolina ; and is now published for the first time 
in due form, in the Charleston Mercury. In 4 
subsequent letter, dated the 7th of November, to 
the same Society, he says that what was true 
concerning the blossom, in October, is not so im 
November; and adds:— 

“T remarked that there was seldom more than 
one blossom at atime upon my Tea Plant, and 
that I had not seen more than two. From that 
period to the present time, the number of blos- 
soms has continued to increase, so that now 
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several plants have each from six to twelve blos- 
soms; such numbers opening at the same time, 
present the appearance of a hyacinth in full blos- 
som. It appears, therefore, that not only the 
time of blossoming in this district corresponds 
with the time in China and India, but the man 
ner also in which the blossoms appear, manifest 
an identity of climate and temperature, affording 
resumptive evidence that the Tea Nuts will 
mature here equally to the nature of the plant in 
foreign countries. So far as I can judge from the 
rogress already made, the cool and frosty nights 
—the mild and balmy days peculiar to the moun- 
tain district, are perfectly congenial to the health 
and vigorous growth of the Tea Plant. Con- 
sidering that every branch, leaf and blossom, is 
the produce of this year’s growth, I deem it pru- 
dent to shelter the plants when appearances indi- 
cate a frost at night, otherwise they remain with- 
out shelter, and I trust another ycar they will 
not require any, whatever the weather may be.” 
The experiments of Mr. Smith have a deep in- 
terest; and he will add a new and most valuable 
department of production to the United States, if 
he can demonstrate the correctness of his asser- 
tions and realize his prospects. 


The following extract from the Washington 
correspondence with the Pennsylvania Inquirer, 
seems to prove that a similar culture is going on 
in South America. 


In conversation with a Brazilian gentleman the 
other day, we learned some interesting facts with 
reference to Brazil, which perhaps may be new to 
the readers of the Inquirer. It will be remem- 
bered that some ten or fifteen years ago, one hun- 
dred Chinese were imported into Brazil for the 
purpose of attempting the cultivation of the Tea 
Plant. The experiment has completely succeed- 
ed, and our informant states that large quantities 
of Tea, put up in boxes marked with Chinese 
characters, are now exported to Europe, and sold 
there as Chinese Tea. All the Chinese who had 
been brought into the country have died, and the 
cultivation of the plant is now carried on exclu- 
sively ky Brazilians. 





SIR MATTHEW HALE AND JOH‘ BUNYAN. 


Lord Campbell has recently given to the world 
two volumes of the “Lives of the Chief Jus- 
tices,” a supplement to his remarkable biography 
of the Chancellors of England. 

The following passage is extracted from the 
memoir of Judge Hale. Little did that great 
man think that the compassion which he evinced 
for the desolate wife of a poor tinker, would be 
handed down to posterity among the choice 
records of English History ; little did he imagine 
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creased by his connection with the despised field- 
preacher, whose name alone has preserved from 
oblivion that of the bigot who was Hale’s asso- 
ciate on the bench. 

We quote from the Athenzum. C, 


“Hale must have suffered much fain when 
those with whom he was formerly associated were 
brought before him under the new Acts; and 
his kindly feelings seem to have been always 
touched when the poor Quakers and Baptists 
were subject to such severe measures, On one 
occasion, the case of that illustrious writer, John 
Bunyan, came before him, brought by his faithful 
wife, Elizabeth; who was quite a heroine—in- 
deed far better—a most devoted and high-minded 
woman. Bunyan was committed to Bedford jail, 
and Elizabeth, his wife, actuated by his undaunt- 
ed spirit, applied to the House of Lords for his 
release ; and, according to her relation, she was 
told, ‘they could do nothing; but that his re- 
leasement was committed to the Judges at the 
next assizes.’ The Judges were Sir Matthew 
Hale and Mr. Justice Twisden; and a remarka- 
ble contrast appeared between the well-known 
meckness of the one, and fury of the other. 
Elizabeth came before them, and, stating her 
husband’s case, prayed for justice :-—‘ Judge 
Twisden,’ says John Bunyan, ‘ snapt her up, and 
angrily told her that | was a convicted person, 
and could not be released unless I would promise 
to preach no more.’ Elizabeth : ‘The Lords told 
me that releasement was committed to you, and 
you give me neither releasement nor relief. My 
husband is unlawfully in prison, and you are 
bound to discharge him.’ Twisden: ‘He has 
been lawfully convicted.’ Elizabeth: ‘It is 
false, for when they said: “Do you confess the 
indictment?” he answered, “ At the meetings 
where he preached, they had God’s presence 
amongthem.”’ Twisden: * Will your husband 
leave preaching? if he will do so, then send for 
him.’ Elizabeth : ‘My Lord, he dares not leave 
off preaching as long as he can speak. But, good 
my Lords, consider that we have four small chil- 
dren, one of them blind, and that they have 
nothing to live upon, while their father is in 
prison, but the charity of Christian people. I 
myself smayed at the news when my husband 
was apprehended.’ Str Matthew Hale: ‘ Alas 
poorwoman.’ Twisden : ‘ Poverty is your cloak, 
for I hear your husband is better maintained by 
running up and down a-preaching than by follow- 
ing his calling?” Sir Matthew Hale: ‘ What is 
his calling” Elizabeth: ‘ A tinker, please you, 
my Lord; and because he is a tinker, and a poor 
man, therefore he is despised, and cannot have 
justice.’ Sir Matthew Hale: ‘1 am truly sorry 
we can do you no good. Sitting here we can 
only act as the law gives us warrant; and we 
have no power to reverse the sentence, although 


that his own well-deserved fame would be in-| it may be erroneous. What your husband said 
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was taken for a confession, and he stands con- cept during early spring and summer. Jy Nort] 
victed. There is, therefore, no course for you | Germany and Scandinavia, however, it appears 
but to apply to the King for a pardon, or to sue | to have been long esteemed, and yarioys modes 
out a writ of error; and, the indictment, or sub- | of storing it for winter use have been very geno. 
sequent proceedings, being shown to be contrary | rally practised. But the cabbage is one of 4) e 
to law, the sentence shall be reversed, and your | plants which has been chemically examined i. 
husband shall be set at liberty. I am truly | consequence of the failure of the potato, with the 
sorry for your pitiable case. I wish I could serve | view of introducing it into general use, and th. 
you, but I fear I can do you no good.’ ” | result of the examination is both interesting gyq 
“ Little do we know what is for oar permanent | unexpected. When dried so as to bring it into 
good,” remarks our author :— a state in which it can be compared with oy, 
“Had Bunyan then been discharged and | other kinds of food (wheat, oats, beans, &e.), jt 
allowed to enjoy liberty, he no doubt would have | is found to be richer in muscular matter than any 
returned to his trade, filling up his intervals of | other crop we grow. Wheat contains only about 
leisure with field-preaching ; his name would not | 12 per cent., and beans 25 per cent., but dried 
have survived his own generation, and he could | cabbage contains from 30 to 40 per cent. of the 
have done little for the religious improvement of | so-called protein compounds. According to our 
mankind. The prison-doors were shut upon him present views, therefore, it is pre-eminently 
for twelve years. Being cut off from the external | nourishing. Hence if it can but be made ra ne. 
world, he communed with his own soul ; and, | rally agreeable to the palate, and easy of diges. 
inspired by Him who touched Isaiah’s hallowed | tion, it is likely to prove the best and easiest cul- 
lips with fire, he composed the noblest of allego- | tivated substitute for the potato; and no doubt 
ries, the merit of which was first discovered by | the Irish koleannon (cabbage and potatoes beat 
the lowly, but which is now lauded by the most | together) derives part of its reputation from the 
refined critics; and which has done more to | great muscle-sustaining power of the cabbage— 
awaken piety, and to enforce the precepts of | a property in which the potato is most deficient. 
Christian morality, than all the sermons that have | Further, it is of great interest—of national im- 
been published by all the prelates of the Angli-| portance, we may say—that an acre of ordinary 
can Church.” land will, according to the above result, produce 
a greater weight of this special kind of nourish- 
ment in the form of cabbage than in the form of 
any other crop. Thus twenty tons of cabbage— 
ioe tal and good land will produce, in good hands, forty 
oats, such as they grow in their climate, are a! +). Gf drum-head cle on < imperial a 
nutritious food; but the habits of the more in- | ” 


fl 1 Bnalic ¢ 3s . | contain fifteen hundred pounds of muscular mat- 

uential English, and the ridicule of a preju- iter; while twenty-five bushels of beans con- 
diced lexicographer,* ae beginning a make tain only four hundred pounds; as many of 
them ashamed of their national diet. hemis- | wheat only two hundred, twelve tons of potatoes 
try has here stepped in, and by her analysis of only five hundred and fifty, and even thirty tons 
both, has proved not only that the oat is richer | alt tattle tithe a duitesaal ounds. The pre- 
in muscle-forming matter than the grain of wheat, | py? J P e : 


. ference which some farmers have long given to 
but that oatmeal is in all respects a better form | ; ; BE 


| this crop, as food for their stock and milch-cows, 
of nourishment than the finest wheaten flour. | Ps 


But what is mote, chemistry has brought us ac | is accounted for by these facts ; while of — 

at i , stry has 8 AC- | shoy re > rec md i » genera 
diel Ge a alias ak cack: AF tie eilll ‘they powerfully recommend its more gen¢ 
quainted with the value of parts of the grain, 


j . . , ° ‘ ‘ . 
I : cultivation as food for man. Again :—In many 
formerly considered almost as waste. The husk | , 7 g 


ail lien 18 ei , | parts of our island furze or gorse grows Up an 
ran of wheat, for example, though given a saiaalhe omate 
times to pigs, to millers’ cae and sahiae eatile | unheeded se 7 ye ve a s 
5) , POS, ¢ < ’ as : ‘ risa ‘ , 10 se n 
' ithout being applied to any useful purpose. 

was usually thought to possess but little nutri- wit a ee yg 2 biect 
dnd Vilas i at hades a other districts, however, it is already an objec 
te ie ‘a he aaa " "m haa. tea sa of valuable though easy culture, and_ large 
10wn it to be actually riche uscular matter | . stock 
Siete shia ath au mi ty ot ei in erg Thus the | breadths of it are grown for the feeding of st = 
an the white interior of the grain. s the | . aa ‘hemical research- 

‘ le able s. nical research 

cause of its answering so well as food for cattle | Ee : _ be very great. 
1s explained; and it is shown that its use In} Of muscle-building Saaiin it contains, when 
bread (whole-meal bread) must be no less nutri- | ee 7 er : al 
Oe : : ” | dry, as th as ¢ ent., and is therefore in 
tive than economical. The true value of other | a? rege ap ek oa aie and inferior only 
° . . . . . . » ; ; : c . « 
kinds of food is also established by these inqui- | bette vrai Under Misies, circumstances we 
ries. Cabbage is a crop which, up to the present | loan aa an a Donde the eonélusions at which 
time, has not been a general favourite in this | — ; g ously arrived 
dimes biblns to 03 1 or for the table, ex- | 2™° experimental feeders had previously ; 
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y, either in the stall or for the table, X-| 1 oy the advantage which might be obtained from 





CHEMICAL INQUIRIES. 


Experience had long taught the Scotch that | 











* Johnson’s definition of oats, is, a grain which in 
England is generally given to horses; but in Scotland 
supports the people. 


‘the more extensive cultivation of gorse, on sae 
poor and hitherto almost neglected soils—E¢in- 
‘burgh Review. 
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From the Christian Advocate and Journal. 
A WORD IN SEASON. 


It is one of God’s commands that we comfort 
the feeble-minded, support the weak ;” and again, 
that we “ bear one another’s burdens, and so ful- 
§] the law of Christ.” Love to the brethren re- 
quires that we endeavour to relieve their spiritual 
distresses. Charity to the soul, is the soul of 
charity. “We have great joy and consolation | 
in thy love, because the bowels of the saints are 
refreshed by thee, brother,” says Paul to Phile- | 
mon. But consolation must be seasonable, as 
well as appropriate. ‘ A word spoken in due 
season, how good it is.’ The skilful, spiritual | 
physician will know when to speak, what to 
speak, and how to speak. “The Lord God. 
hath given me the tongue of the learned,” says 
Isaiah, “that I should know how to speak a 
word in season to him that is weary.” It was 
finely said of Job, ‘thou hast strengthened the 
weak hands, thy words have upholden him that 
was falling, and thou hast strengthened the feeble | 
knees.’ A word in season will do more to 
soothe the bursting heart, and relieve the troubled 
conscience, than volumes of choice sayings if not 
timely applied. The interview between David 
and Jonathan in the woods, we have reason to 
believe, was short; that few words passed be- 
tween them; but the effect was wonderful. It | 
is said that “ Jonathan, Saul’s son, strengthened 
David’s hands in God.””  “ Ointment and perfume 
rejoice the heart, so doth a man his friend by | 
hearty counsel.” More than once has the writer | 
of this article felt deeply depressed, supposing | 
there was something peculiar in his experience, | 
thinking there was something singular in his | 
views and feelings, especially those of a sorrowful | 


tried in the furnace of affliction. ‘ Tribulation 
worketh patience, and patience experience,” says 
Paul, and he presently adds, “that we may be 
able to comfort them which are in any trouble, 
by the comfort wherewith we ourselves are com- 
forted of God.” If we have the tongue of the 
learned, to speak a word in season to him that is 
weary, God must give it tous. And Oh, that 
He would anoint us for the work speedily. De- 
spondency in the Church is as ruinous as pre- 
sumption. It has the same effect on all holy 


obedience as frost on the streams—it chills, 


hardens and stagnates; and, if we mistake not, 
is alarmingly prevalent in many of the churches 
just now. Oh, that the Spirit of the Lord God 
may rest down upon us, then we will * proclaim 
the acceptable year of the Lord, bind up the 
broken-hearted, and comfort them that mourn.” 
“Strengthen ye the weak hands,” says the pro- 
phet of the Lord, “confirm the feeble knees; 
comfort ye, comfort ye, my people, saith your 
God.” 
J. ABBOTT. 
Waterbury, Jan. 1st, 1850. 





NEW PROCESS OF SUGAR MAKING. 


We learn from the Franklin (La.) Banner, 
that Messrs. Lyman and Todd of that parish have 
adopted Meslen’s process in sugar making and 
met with decided success. The sugar, according 
to the Banner, is a splendid article, and the con- 
trast between it and sugar made by the old pro- 
cess, 1s represented as quite wonderful. The 
sugar yielded but a very small amount of mo- 
lasses, and what it did yield was uncommonly 


kind; but a fellow-believer has, by opening his | thick. The process by which this result has 
experience, turned the stumbling-block into a | been obtained is as follows poms small quantity 
way-mark, and a change, a delightful change, | of the bisulphate of lime was mixed with water, 
has come over the spirits, called by Isaiah “ the | and the mixture placed in a tin vessel over one 
oil of joy for mourning, the garment of praise for end of the mill-bed in such a position that a 
the spirit of heaviness.” Such power do words small stream issuing from the vessel would 
possess when fitly and timely spoken: they are | mingle with the cane juice as it passed from 


like apples of gold in pictures of silver. 
was a time when Doddridge could get no com- 
fort from books, found no power to use the pro- 
mises, but, says he, passing a cottage door, a 
child commenced reading, * as thy days, so shall 
thy strength be.” The effect on my mind, says he, 
was indescribable; it was like life from the dead. 
Much is done by a word, if it be spoken in due 
season. ‘To know how to bind up the broken- 
hearted, is a kind of knowledge after which every 
Christian, and especially every Christian minister, 
should aspire. ‘To know how to speak a word in 
season to him that is weary, is a gift to be earn- 
estly coveted. I think it was a declaration of 
Fletcher, if he could be the means of encouraging 
one poor pilgrim in the way to heaven, he should 
consider it ample reward for ten years’ toil. But 
the heavenly skill, we wish here to recommend, 
is best learned in the closet, and when sharply 





here | under the cylinders to the spout leading to the 


cistern. By this means the fresh juice, as soon 
as it left the cans, mingled at once with the liquid, 
and such is the character of the bisulphate of 
lime, that it at once neutralizes every tendency 
to acidity that previously existed in the juice. 
Professor Meslen is of the opinion that the mo- 
ment the juice leaves the cells of the cane, it 
commences changing to an acid, and that if the 
bisulphate of lime is at once mixed with it, this 
tendency, so injurious to crystallization, is at 
once destroyed. The experiments of Messrs. 
Lyman and Todd are necessarily imperfect, but 
the results are highly satisfactory. Whether this 
sugar will bear shipping as well as other sugar, 
and is in all respects superior to other sugar, we 
do not know. ‘ime will show both its perfee- 
tions and imperfections. — Mobile Herald and 
Tribune. 
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THE CREEK INDIANS. 
Messrs. Benj. Marshall, L. McIntosh, G. W. 


Stedham and David Burnett, delegates from the | 
Creek Nation, west of the Mississippi, arrived in | 


town yesterday, on their way to Washington. 


The object of this visit, is to close up the unset- | 
tled business existing between their people and) 


the United States Government. Our old friend 
Edward Harnick, of Montgomery, who has spent 
the past five months among the Indians, came in 
company with the delegates. He speaks in glow- 
ing terms of the rapid progress of the Creek In- 
dians in the various pursuits of civilized life. The 
chase has been given up entirely, and now the 
whole nation is devoted to the peaceful pursuits 
of agriculture. Many of the Indians have large 
and commodious dwellings, broad farms in a high 
state of cultivation, numerous herds of cattle, Kc. 
Education also receives a due share of attention. 
The state of public morals would, we are assured, 
put to shame many communities of the “ pale 
faces.” ‘The use of intoxicating drink is almost 
unknown, the introduction of it into the nation 


being strictly prohibited.— Mobile Tribune. 


PUBLIC BATHING AND WASHING HOUSES. 


Some time since a project was started in New 
York city for the establishment of bathing and 
washing houses, for the use of poor families ; and 
we learn, from the Evening Post, that about 
$10,000, or one-half the required capital, has 
been secured. A new effort is being made to 
raise the required sum. The circular issued by 
those who have the matter in hand says: 

“The price of baths in the English establish- 
ments is from 1d. to 2d. sterling—and the charge 
for all necessary facilities for washing, drying, 
and ironing clothes, in one quarter of the time 
that would be required at home, is 1d. per hour; 
less than the fuel would cost at their own homes. 

“So great has been the eagerness of the poor, 
in the English cities, to avail themselves of these 
opportunities, that in some cases great numbers 
of women have been scen awaiting their turn ; 
and the number of bathers in one of the London 
establishments, during the first year, was 113,000; 
and the number of washers 20,000—thus proving 
that the poorer classes are not uncleanly in their 
habits, from choice, but from the necessities of 
their condition.” 

It is probable that the matter will finally re- 
sult in the City Council furnishing the building 
and the water, some action to that effect having 


already been had. 





SUSPENSION BRIDGE OVER THE DNIEPER. 
The cost of the great suspension bridge over 


the Dnieper, at Kicff, in Russia, is four hundred | 


thousand guineas. The model, and the three|a few private ones, comprise the whole stock of 
thousand tons of iron used in the bridge, were | 


a i tt al i in ara 
furnished from Eng'and. It took two year. to 





education for this increasing portion of the com- 
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complete the model and stand, of which tho 
was six thousand pounds sterling. The Passage 
over which the bridge is thrown, is half an Bue. 
lish mile. Your bridges across the Ohio do ys 
escape European notice and admiration, Nothing 
has struck my imagination more, than the sty 
dous Britannia (tubular) bridge over the 
Straits.—Jour. of Com. 


Cost 
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POVERTY IN FRANCE. 


The Paris Moniteur, of the 19th ult., cop. 
tains the ample report of the Committee of th 
Legislative Assembly, on a scheme of Poor Lays 
or Public Assistance for France. The exposi- 
tion of the ills from indigence, especially in the 
manufacturing districts, is dreadful; and the 
agitation of the subject, in the Assembly and the 
press, has brought forth details of the number 
and the condition, physical and moral, of the 
French Poor, nearly as harrowing as those from 
the inquirers by whose agency the London Morp- 
ing Chronicle is rendering more service to Eng. 
land, than ever journal did, in one particular, to 
any other country. Dr. Reveille Parise, an able 
medical and philosophical writer, is publishing, 
in the Moniteur, a series of essays founded on 
long and extensive observation, on the public and 
medical aid due to the rural population of France. 
He exhibits a deplorable picture of wretchedness 
and privation of every kind,—of ignorance, super- 
stition, bad and inveterate habits, and obstinate 
adherence to mischievous prejudices and customs. 
He complains of the public neglect of the ills in 
the country, compared to the attention paid to 
those of the large cities. —Journ. of Com. 





AN APPEAL. 


The Managers of the INFANT Scnoor Society 
wish to present to their friends and patrons the 
case of their School for colored Infants, which, as 
is probably well known, was founded some years 
ago by the donation of a lady in our city. 

The interest of this money not being sufficient 
to support a School, and it being very difficult to 
procure subscriptions for the purpose, the Mana- 
gers were compelled to draw upon and absorb the 
whole. 

For some years past, they had to make the 
most desperate efforts to keep it up; at this time 
they know not where to look for their future sup- 

lies. 
. The number of colored children in the city and 
liberties, amounts, to many thousand; for these, 
very inadequate means of instruction are pro- 
vided. 

Two Public Grammar Schools, one primary ; 
three or four maintained by the Society of 
Friends; one by a Society of Abolitionists ; and 
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munity, who cannot, from their low and poor con- 
jition, obtain any advantages for their children, 
but through the aid and influence of the whites. 

Qur School is the only one in the city for 
iheir infants, and it is as interesting a one as can 


wy where be found. One hundred and fifty | 


jittle ones, neat, orderly and intelligent, repay by 
‘heir attention and progress in learning, the care 
hestowed on thera by their most excellent Teach- 
et, and would delight by their behaviour and 
recitations the heart of a Christian pilanthro- 


ast. 

P Would it not bea pity to disband such a 

School? ‘Lhe thought of it makes our hearts sad ; 

but what can we do to obtain the necessary sup- 
rt? 

We look to you, friends of humanity; shall we 
look in vain? 

Tue School is between 10th and 11th and 
South and Shippen streets, in the basement of a 
colored church. You are invited to visit it any 
day except Saturday, between the hours of 10 
and 12. 

OFFICERS. 


First Directress,—Mary P. Moore. 
Second Directress,—Theodosia P. Smith. 
Secretary,—KKatharine Linnard. 
Treasurer,—Cornelia Davidson. 





DEATH OF A NATURALIST. 


We have to record the death of Mr. Edward 
Doubleday, which took place at his residence, 
Harrington Square, on the 14th of December, in 
the 39th year of his age Mr. Doubleday was 
the descendant of an old and well-known Quaker 
family, long resident at Epping,—and many of 
whose members are well known for their attach- 
ment to science. The deceased and his brother 
Henry, who survives him, first became known in 
the scientific world on account of the extent and 
beauty of their collections of British birds and 
insects. In 1835, Mr. Doubleday, in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. Foster, another member of the 
Society of Friends, paid a visit to the United 
States of America; and returned with large col- 
lections of specimens in all branches of natural 
history,—which he distributed to the British 
Museum and various local institutions. On the 
departure of the ill-fated Niger Expedition, Mr. 
Doubleday wished to accompany it as naturalist ; 
but his friends considered that he might be more 
usefully employed in this country,—and he was 
appointed Assistant in the zoological department 
ofthe British Museum. His time in this institu- 
tion was chiefly spent in the arrangement of the 
eatomological collection,—more especially in the 
classification and delineation of the various species 
of Lepidopterous insects. Under his persevering 
superintendence the collection of butterflies and 
moths in the British Museum has become one of 
the most complete in existence. At the time 
when he was suddenly seized with the disease 
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which has terminated his existence, he was en- 
gaged in the publication of a catalogue of the 
Diurnal Lepidoptera, as well as his magnificent 
work on the genera of Diurnal Lepidoptera. He 
has published numerous papers, chiefly on ento- 
mology, in the various natural history journals of 
the country. His death will cause a blank not 
easily filled up: for he combined with a deep and 
accurate knowledge of the science of entomology 
and its literature, extensive general knowledge,— 
and had great delight and facility in communicat- 
ing what he knew.—theneum. 





COAL. 


The immense beds of bituminous coal found in 
the valley of the Ohio, fill the mind with wonder 
and surprise, as it reflects on the vast forests of 
arborescent and sandstone, until the whole series 
had accumulated planis required in their forma- 
tion. Age after age, successive growths of 
plants, springing up in the same region, were 
eutombed beneath thick strata of shale to the 
depth of more than a thousand feet; while be- 
neath the whole lay the bed of an ocean floored 
with fossil salt. Indications of coal are found at 
intervals, across the great valley, from the Alle- 
gany to the Rocky Mountains. It is found near 
the surface in Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois 
and Missouri, and, without doubt, may be found 
beneath the extensive tertiary deposits, which 
form the substratum of the great prairies in the 
central and northern parts of the Western States. 
As low down as New Madrid on the Mississippi, 
coal was thrown up from beneath the bed of the 
river, by the great earthquake of 1812—a suffi- 
cient proof of its continuation in the most depres- 
sed part of the great valley. 

That coal is of vegetable origin no one who has 
read much on the subject, or personally examined 
the coal beds, will now deny. Time was, when 
it was considered a peculiar mineral product form- 
ed in the earth in the same manner and at the same 
time, with the rocks that surround it. The pro- 
duct of its chemical analysis, being altogether 
vegetable, and the artificial formation of coal from 
wood by Sir James Iall, have silenced all doubts 
on the subject. The only mystery now is, how 
such vast quantities of vegetable matter could be 
accumulated and grow on the spot where they 
were buried. That they grew in general on the 
surface now occupied by the coal, appears certain 
from the perfect state in which the most delicate 
leaves and stems are preserved. Had they been 
transported by currents of water, and especially 
from any distance, it is hardly possible that they 
should not have received more damage. The 
climate at that period must have been more 
warm and more humid than at present, as many 
of the plants are of families which now grow only 
in tropical climates; and as the laws of nature 
never change, this may be deemed a correct in- 
ference.—Scientific American. 
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352 FRIENDS’ 


Studious people, and the serious part of them 
especially, generally spend much time in possess- 
ing themselves of the ideas of others, ranking in | 
their own and each other’s estimation, according | 
to their acquisitions in that way; but we may | 
infer from what the poet Cowper says of his | 
library, which consisted only of his own books, | 
that nothing, strictly speaking, is properly and | 
genuinely a man’s own, but that which he is ena- | 
bled to draw out of his own mine and fashions in | 
his own mint: the rest is all borrowed.—Dillwypn. | 


For Friends’ Review. 


“And the angel of His présence saved them.”’—Isa. 63: 9. 


When sorrow like a torrent 

Hath rushed in upon thy soul, 

And thou’st turned from earth’s physicians, 
Who can never make thee whole; 

When blest with strength to call on Him, 
Whose presence void doth fill, 

Hath not his angel floated down 

And whispered, “* Peace, be still ?” 


When tempted, sorely tempted, 

To forsake the narrow way, 

And obtain some fleeting pleasure 
That but glitters to betray ; 

When thou’st prayed unto thy Saviour, 
From this bond to set thee free, 

Oh! hath not then the angel 

Of His presence saved thee ? 


And hast thou never lingered 

By the dying bed of one, 

Whose day’s work in the daytime 

Had with diligence been done; 

When listening to the Hope and Faith 

Made audible in prayer, 

Felt e’en through the shadowy valley, 

That blest angel lingered near ? + 
New York, ist mo. 25th, 1850. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


The steamer Europa from Liverpool, arrived at 
Halifax on the 8th inst., bringing European intelli- 
gence to the 26th ult., but the political news is of 
little general interest. 

An unusual degree of cold is reported to have 


prevailed, during some part of last month, through- 


out Tuscany and Piedmont. The thermometer had 
fallen in the plains of Piedmont and Lombardy, to 
8 degrees below the zeroof Fahrenheit. Genoa and 
the adjacent coasts were for a time completely 
blocked up with snow. 

Official relations have been revived between 
Russia and Turkey, the difference respecting the 
refugees of Whiddin having been fully adjusted. 
The Poles implicated in the Hungarian insurrection, 
are reported to be confined to the town of Konia, in 
Asia Minor. It is said that difficulties still exist, 
which have hitherto prevented the resumption of 
diplomatic relations between Austria and the Porte. 


The British cabinet has manilested a decided Op- | 


position to the movement in Canada, relative to a 
separation from the parent state; but the prospect 
of a quiet settlement of the question appears quite 
remote and questionable. 

The steamer Empire City, which arrived at New 
York late on the night of the &th inst., brings intelli- 
gence from Chagres to the 26th of last month; and 
from San Francisco to the last of the year just closed. 


REVIEW. 





This vessel is reported to have brought eo)\¢ 
the value of $1,133,657, and the trunks of 
sengers are supposed to contain a mj! 


dust + 
the pase 


: hon more 
Among the passengers are George W. Wyj\o} 


P me 
Edward Gilbert, representatives elect {ro ee 
of California. 

The California legislature convened on the 179) 
of Twelfth month, but had done little more vs. 
elect the officers of the state government, and 4). 
senators to the United States. The Senators el, cted 
are the well known Col. Fremont and Dr. Gyjny 
the latter of whom has arrived at Washinetoy. ¢,,! 
Freemont was detained at Panama in conseqyen,, 
of the indisposition of his wife. The inauoyras; 
of the governor, Peter H. Burnett, and the Jjeyter. 
ant governor, John McDougal, took place on 1 
20th, when governor Burnett delivered his inayoyra| 
address. In a message communicated on the next 
day, the governor expressed a belief that it was ey. 
pedient to proceed at once, in the business of Jevis. 
lation. Among the first objects of attention he re- 
commends the establishment of a code of civil ap 
criminal law for the state. He suggests the eyelp. 
sion of free people of colour, as a means of prevent. 
ing the introduction of slaves under contracts with 
southern masters. He advises the immediate Impo- 
sition of taxes to meet the expenses of government 

On the 24th of 12th month, a destructive fire 
occurred at San Francisco, by which property esti- 
mated at a million and a half of dollars was 
destroyed. 

The proceedings of Congress, as far as known 
when our paper went to press, were of little prac- 
tical importance. The speech of Henry Clay up 
his compromise resolutions, does not appear likely 
to gain the favour of the north or south. The theo- 
retical admissions of the evils of slavery, do not suit 
the views of the slaveholders ; and the general te: 
dency of his arguments in favour of slavery, must 
ensure their rejection by the advocates of freedom 

Sixty-three bodies had been recovered from the 
ruins of the building demolished by the late awful 
explosion at New York, but a number of individua!s 
were still missing at the latest account. The cause 
_of the explosion is undergoing a strict investigation. 
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FREE PRODUCE STORE, 
N. W. corner of Fifth and Cherry sts., Philadelphia 


At considerable labour and care, and a large cutlay 
| of capital, this assortment of free labour goods has 
been collected. Those who are desirous of promoting 
the extinction of slavery by turning the current of 
| trade in a channel not polluted by unrequited toil, are 
invited to procure their supplies from this store. 


A greatly enlarged stock over former years of 


Bree Labour Dry Goods and Groceries, 


| is now on hand ready for sale by wHoLEsaLe AND 
RETAIL. 
The cotton fabrics are manufactured by order and 
under the supervision of the subscriber, exclusively 
| from material raised and handled by Free Labourers 
| only, and procured through conscientious agents, em- 
ployed by the 


PHILADELPHIA FREE PRODUCE ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS: 








In purchasing Groceries and all other articles kept 
in this store, especial care is taken to trace every 
thing to its source, to ensure entire freedom from slave 
labour. 

The prices are mostly as low as similar articles 12 
the general market. 

Terms Cash. 





GEORGE W. TAYLOR. 





